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What about Retirement? 


* 


Mr. Havicuurst: Retirement is the greatest man-made problem in 
he lives of most of us. Even if we are too young to think about re- 
iring, we meet the problem of retirement in the lives of our parents. 
tis a problem for us, because work is so important in our lives. Even 
hough we may have a good pension and enough to live on comfort- 
bly, retirement is still our problem because work is so much more 
han a way of earning a living. The man now at age sixty-five has 
nother thirteen years to live. Martin, do you believe that he should 
top work at the age of sixty-five? 


Mr. Martin: Personally, my answer would be a flat “No.” We can- 
jot long continue our present apparent inconsistency of spending vast 
mounts of money on scientific ingenuity to lengthen our physical lives, 
m the one hand, and of arbitrarily cutting short our social and eco- 
omic lives, on the other. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Last year’s census, for example, showed that we 
ave slightly under three million people in the working force who are 
ver sixty-five—nearly all men. But it also showed that we have more 
han three million men, and also a good many women, who are not at 
york. Of course, many of these people are too old and too feeble to 
york. But Professor Sumner Slichter of Harvard University has pro- 
osed that at least one and a half million of these people could go back 
) work and be useful members of the labor force. What this means, 
nen, is that our economy must take account of the older worker. 
Mrs. Breckinridge, as you have looked at the national picture, does 
merican business and industry have an answer to this problem of 
stirement? 


“Mrs. BreckinrincE: We have not one answer; we have a great many 
nswers. The question about which these companies are worried is that 
f which answer is the best. Also I should say that, in spite of all the 
Wk which we have been hearing about pension plans around the coun- 
‘y, we have to recognize that in many companies there still are no 
stirement plans, and in many more retirement is straight across the 


oard, usually at age sixty-five. 
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Mr. Havicuurst: Do you believe, Bills, that we should expect every 
body to retire and get out of the working force at some fixed age, sucl 
as sixty-five? 


Mr. Bits: That is a good question. It has become a habit in thi 
country to think of age sixty-five as some magic age at which em 
ployees should be retired. Obviously the best age for retirement of an’ 
individual employee should be, from the standpoint of his employer 
that age at which the employee no longer justifies his full salary in pro 
ductivity or efficiency. Such age varies widely among different indi 
viduals, as we all know. Some possibly start to decline in the earl 
fifties, and others remain alert and active well into their seventies. 

The best interests of a company—and that means of the economy as. 
whole—therefore, should generally be served by the use of a flexibl 
retirement age and pension plan, with discretion as to earlier or post 
poned retirement reserved to the company to the maximum exten 
possible. 

This is also true from a broad, economic point of view. Employee 
should be retained in useful employment so long as they are able an 
willing to work effectively in some capacity. As pension plans coverin, 
rank-and-file employees become widespread, it is my opinion that ther 
undoubtedly will be a trend toward later retirement. This would b 
entirely consistent with improved vitality and longevity which perm: 
a higher proportion of healthy lives in the upper-age brackets. Thi 
trend may, indeed, be necessary to afford effective relief from burden 
some pension costs in the future, which, in the final analysis, will b 
supported by the public at large. 

While chronological age does not determine the best time for retire 
ment in individual cases, it has been customary, for funding purpose: 
under most plans to set sixty-five as the normal retirement age—a prac 
tice which makes possible an integration of the company plan wit 
federal Social Security benefits, which begin at age sixty-five. This doe 
not mean, however, that retirement must be compulsory at such an age 
and I have a deep-seated conviction that this practice of using age as th 
factor in retiring people is having a very dangerous effect upon ov 
population as a whole. 

Age should not be the factor. This practice is having a mass mesmeri 
effect, causing people to roll up and die at an early age, or at least 
causes them to think that they should be relegated to the rocking chai 


Mr. Havicnursr: Speaking of this tendency for us to expect peop! 
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) be old at a certain age—that is, a rather unnatural age—I have been 
ading recently about retirement age in France. The average city 
orker in France retires at the age of fifty-eight. Now, I do not believe 
mat this means that the French worker beyond that age is not able 
) do as good a day’s work as, let us say, the American worker, but it 
lustrates your point that, when you build up a certain expectation that 
eople are old at a given age, that goes without any particular reference 
) the actual productivity of these people. 


Mrs. Breckinrince: Of course, now, they would not agree with you 
t the courthouse in Miami, because down there they have found that 
Ider workers are literally better on certain jobs than younger workers, 
nd they look for older workers. But that is Florida, you see, where they 
o everything sort of in advance of the rest of the country. 

I think that a lot of companies would agree with you, Bills. But I 
unk also that we have to realize that there are certainly a lot of com- 
anies that would disagree with you a great deal. I have been talking 
) some of those companies, as I have gone around the country, and 
have found that they very frequently say to me, “Now, unless we have 
fixed, definite date at which the employee is going to retire, that em- 
loyee just isn’t going to make a reasonable preparation for retirement. 
fe isn’t going to look ahead and take the things into account that he 
ught to consider.” 

That is a story which is very widespread. I wonder if there is any- 
1ing in this. What do you think? 


Mr. Martin: Those companies, I think, are doing it the easy way. 
ut, on the other hand, I do not believe that a company which believes 
1 a flexible retirement policy can just say, “We believe in it.” It must 
cept the challenge of preparing its employees for this individualized 
rocess of slowing down in such a way that the indeterminate date for 
‘tirement does not become more harmful than the determined date 
fa compulsory retirement program. In other words, the training for 
tiring under a flexible policy becomes as important an employment 
rocedure as the training of a new employee at hiring. In fact, it may 
> more important, because such preparation for retirement must be 
andled while the individual affected is at a high level of productivity 
ad is an important morale factor in the working lives of his or her 
ssociates. 

It does seem to me, however, that a certain maturity eventually will 
s achieved by both management and employee on this whole subject 
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of retirement. Pension plans generally are a comparatively new toc 
and many of us in management have been so excited by the possibili 
that we have used them with more enthusiasm than judgment—som 
thing like a small boy with a new jackknife. Our employees too we 
deceived by the economic security which such plans seemed to offe 
and when they first experienced retirement with anywhere near enous 
adequate dollars, they found that money was not enough, and their di 
illusionment spread very rapidly. 

May I say again, in answer to your question, that the company whic 
believes in the fixed retirement date is doing it the easy way; but tho 
of us who believe in the flexible retirement policy certainly must me 
the challenge of preparation. 


Mr. Havicuurst: If we have a flexible retirement program, that, 
course, means that people will go on working, some of them to qui 
an old age. Now, does that not raise the question of whether old 
workers can be used? Is it not possible that we have too many peop 
who are beyond their usefulness on certain kinds of jobs and yet a 
really capable of some kind of work? How do you use your old 
workers, for example, in your business? 


Mr. Martin: We probably have a little easier problem than most i 
dustries, because we are essentially a service industry, although we « 
handle merchandise in the process. Very fortunately for us, the demat 
for our service peaks very sharply each day for three or four hov 
during the middle of the day. And then, on a weekly basis, it pea 
heavily on Mondays and Saturdays; and, on an annual basis, the pea 
are around Easter and Christmas. Therefore, we are able convenient 
and profitably to use aging employees in regular part-time jobs throug 
out the stores, most of them in the jobs with which they are very { 
miliar. In fact, the use of our peak season or peak hours as a meth 
whereby we can adjust our full-time regular people as they grow old 
to being regular part-time people is a tool which we are just beginnil 
to use intelligently. 


Mr. Havicnurst: I wonder how it would be in a heavy indust: 
Bills, you are in the heaviest of all industries—the steel industry. V 
usually think that most of the jobs there require an enormous amou 
of muscular strength. Do you find that you can use workers after t 
age of sixty or sixty-five? 

Mr. Bixts: I would like to answer that question with factual da 
I have here before me a record which I obtained from our employme 
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epartment yesterday showing the actual retirement ages of our retired 
mployees. There was one at seventy-seven, three at seventy-six, three at 
venty-four, five at seventy-three, three at seventy-two, three at seventy- 
ne, eight at sixty-nine, four at sixty-eight, four at sixty-seven, nine at 
xty-six, and fifteen at sixty-five. Acme Steel has paid dividends each 
ear for over fifty-two years, and good dividends, and we feel that this 
as been good business. I think that that answers your question with a 
wctual record. 


Mrs. Breckinripce: Were these people in their regular jobs at the 
me they retired? 


Mr. Bits: I did not go far enough with my investigation to answer 
vat factually, but I can say, from knowing our transferring procedure, 
vat the majority of these employees remained on their normal jobs. 
fost of them did their full jobs. Where it is necessary to train an em- 
loyee for a lighter job because the physical requirements are too great, 
ve go through that procedure, naturally. 


Mr. Havicuurst: These are two specific cases, both in the Chicago 
rea, which do indicate the feasibility and the practicability of a flexible 
stirement plan—that is, a plan which enables an individual to retire 
nder conditions which are satisfactory to him and also satisfactory to 
is employer and which does not take a special account of age although, 
E course, it assumes that the individual, as he grows older, would be 
i0re likely to retire. 

These, as I say, are examples in the Chicago area. Mrs. Breckinridge, 
nce you have been making a survey of retirement programs of busi- 
ess and industry all over the country, let me ask you how the national 
icture looks. 


Mrs. Brecxinrince: It is a variegated picture, you might say. Cer- 
inly more and more companies are experimenting with these different 
inds of retirement plans. These seem to fall into two groups. The first 
roup of plans are designed to enable the employees to become used to 
isure time. In other words, there are all sorts of devices for cutting 
own the regular working hours of the employees. One of my favorites 
the “DCM, DCF” plan. This is a company (I hope the University 
kes this up) in which at a certain age you join the “DCM” Club. 
hat means, “Don’t come Monday.” Then, a few years later, you be- 
yme eligible for the “DCF” Club, which means, “Don’t come Friday.” 
hen you only work three days'a week. That is how one company 
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tackled this problem of getting used to spare time so that it will 1 
be too spare. 

There is another company which I visited just the other day—a che 
ical company—where they have half-time employment on an optior 
basis from the ages of sixty-five to seventy. And, incidentally, in m 
of these plans the companies do not say that the employee has to 
on a part-time job. He may if he wishes. 

There is another company right here in town, the Wrigley Compat 
which has just started a new program in which they are trying o 
month’s vacation one year, two months the next, three months the ne 
until finally the employee does not come down to the office at all. 
other words, it is one more form of gradual retirement. 

There is still another company which gives a year’s leave of abser 
when the employee reaches sixty-five. That is so he can try out reti 
ment and see if he really wants to retire. At the end of this year, if 
wishes, he can come back to the company to a job, any kind of a j 
that happens to be available. Now, he may not come back to the job 
left, but he has a choice between work or so-called “retirement,” a 
he has the chance to find whether he can fill up his time in a satisfyi 
manner during his year’s leave. 

The second group of plans center, as Martin was mentioning, up 
preparing the employee for retirement so that he will be psychologica 
adjusted to retirement when he reaches that point and so that he v 
have a really realistic plan worked out so that he can have a satisfy; 
life after he retires. In different units of Standard Oil, for example, th 
are using two approaches: In one division they are trying a series of f 
lectures, on an optional basis, discussing the various things which ¢ 
ought to consider when he is looking ahead to retirement. In anotl 
unit they are trying an individual counseling program in which o1 
person-to-person—you might say, “case-work”—basis they are talk: 
to the employees who are going to retire about the things that tl 
should consider. 

In many companies—and this is quite interesting—there are so 
very good articles coming out in the house organs directed at alert 
the working force to the problems and the pleasures which can co 
with retirement. 


Mr. Havicuursr: Bills, do you have any particular way of prepar 
your workers for retirement? 


Mk. Brits: Yes, we do. I would like to make one comment about 


— 
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tatement that Mrs. Breckinridge has just made. We find that the older 
worker is more stable and responsible and that his attendance record 
is better than the younger employee’s. His production is equally good, 
d he has less accidents. In other words, he is a safer worker. So that 
would say that this not reporting on Monday seems to be a practice 
our younger employees more than the older. 

For a number of years, to answer your specific question, Havighurst, 
it was my function to talk to all our retiring employees, and with very 
‘ew exceptions did I ever find a case where it was easy for the em- 
loyee to make this adjustment. This was due primarily to the fact that 
e had not been mentally prepared for the change. There is a great 
eed today to improve our technique in handling these cases. We usu- 
lly start talking to our employees whom we have reason to feel should 
ive consideration to retiring about a year before they retire. 

~ I call this the “three easy steps” in retiring. We hold three or four 
formal discussions with the employee, which may also involve talking 
with his family or his children. In other words, they as well have to be 
onditioned for the adjustment. I might say that our program on re- 
irement also includes a very thorough explanation of the benefits which 
the employee will receive from his retirement plan—arranging for his 
Social Security payments, and so on. Then, in addition, we have a post- 
retirement program, which includes sending company publications, 
such as our company house organ, Acme News, and other material 
to the pensioned employee. In addition, we call at the home of the em- 
ployee periodically, never less than three times during a year. These 
visits are made by trained counselors. 


Mr. Martin: Who decides when to initiate the first of these three 
steps which lead to retirement? 


Mr. Buus: That usually initiates with the foreman or the superin- 
tendent, who finds that the worker is not doing the full job. 


Mr. Martin: I think that that is pretty basically sound. But I think 
that you began the process of the three easy steps at a little late date, 
Bills. We usually try to begin, in all instances, through our medical de- 
partment, a very thorough review with every employee at his sixty- 
second or sixty-third birthday of his present physical condition. And 
because we believe that we have a competent medical staff and because 
most of our associates in the store believe that the medical staff is a 
friend, we find that this initial approach on how they can be better 
physically and how they can live longer physically is usually a good 
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step taken a number of years before their discussion of retirement 
From there on, we use the employment interviewer or personnel de 
partment. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I would not disagree with you to any great extent 
but the danger is starting that conversation too early. A year may no 
be soon enough, but, if we start five or eight or ten years before an em 
ployee is to be retired, are we not unconsciously inculcating into hi 
consciousness the thought that he is going to be old at a specific age: 
Should not our direction be just the opposite? 


Mr. Butts: You have to have some time, it seems to me, to let th 
person take stock of himself and to develop his plan. So that I woul 
argue that Martin’s plan might well go into effect perhaps at least bi 
the age of sixty. 


Mr. Martin: Yes. We have some people at fifty coming in for gen 
eral checkups who, it is very obvious to the medical staff, should begi 
considering retirement four or five years hence. 


Mr. Birts: That is a good point, and I want to say that it is impor 
tant because it illustrates the fact that you are treating each case ind: 
vidually then. 


Mr. Havicuursr: This discussion points to the idea that retiremen 
should be an individual matter and that that is what a flexible retire 
ment program is for: that is, to fit retirement to the individual. 

The reason retirement should be different for different people, I be 
lieve, is only partly that some can do a good job at seventy, while other 
are becoming too old at sixty-five to carry on. I think that the reaso 
is also that work has a special and individual meaning for each diffe! 
ent person and, therefore, that his retirement has a special meaning fc 
him. With our democratic concern for the happiness of the individua 
we want him to be happy in his work and also in retirement. Here < 
the University of Chicago we have been studying the meaning of wor 
to the individual—the values which work has for him. We have studie 
men and women in several different occupations, and we have di 
covered eight different meanings which work has for people. 

I would like to mention a couple of them. To some people work is 
source of self-respect. They believe in themselves, and they think th: 
they are worthy people mainly because they are doing well in the 
vocation. For these people retirement is a serious problem, because 
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ndermines the foundation of their self-respect. We find that this kind 
people have the most difficulty with retirement. 

But for other people work is simply a way to make friends and be 
ith people. These people find their friends on the job at the office or 
n the shop. They like their work because, as I say, they find it a place 
or social participation. For these people, retirement does not need to be 
serious problem if they be with their old friends elsewhere—that is, 
na club or at the park at the church—or if they can make new friends. 
I wonder whether this kind of analysis of the meaning of work 
eans anything to you people who are in the personnel business. 


Mr. Martin: Well, I am just a small-town boy transplanted to State 
Street, and it seems to me that there are problems of retirement along 
e very line which you mention in big cities but which certainly are 
ot present in smaller towns. Since I have moved to Chicago from a 
ess congested area, I believe that I find more of a compulsory nature 
f employment here in Chicago than I found in this smaller town from 
hich I came. I would be interested to know if there is any pattern of 
is sort, because I think that it is directly involved with the meaning 
f work in big towns and in small towns. 


Mrs. BreckrnrivcE: Oh, certainly, Martin. I think actually that the 
orker who retires in a medium-sized or a small town has a much easier 
ime of it than the worker who retires in a large city like Chicago, or 
ew York, or Boston. For one thing, it is easier for him to keep up his 
ocial contacts, and, in addition, the worker in a medium-sized town or 
he small town—and I have just been going through a lot of these down 
outh and up in Wisconsin—finds that he has other activities. The 
ecreation problem, for instance, is not so great. He does not face the 
ousing problem and the whole complicated area of living arrange- 
ents which we do here in a large city: “Shall I live with my children? 
hall my children live with me? Shall I take in boarders?” That sort 
f£ thing does not come up so often in the smaller town. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Not only is it perhaps easier to retire in a smaller 
own but people just do not retire, you know, in a smaller town. We 
have just been making a study of all the people over sixty-five in a town 
of 70,000 and we find that not over 2 or 3 per cent of these people re- 
ire arbitrarily at a fixed age. Most of them choose their own time to 


retire. 


‘Mr. Bus: I would agree completely with what has been said. I 
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would like to carry that thought just a little further, however. Our 
experience has proved that these retired employees want to be identi 
fied with something which is contributing to society. Very few of them 
have hobbies, and being idle is very monotonous. Therefore, they want 
to get back on the payroll. I think that that is probably due to the fact 
that our techniques of conditioning employees for retirement have not 
developed to the point that they should. 


Mrs. BreckinripcE: It is interesting to see down in Florida how 
many of the people who are retired with adequate pensions go out anc 
look for jobs after they have been there a year or so. 


Mr. Butts: If I were starting a business tomorrow, a light-assembl} 
business, I would go to St. Petersburg, Florida. The manpower prob. 
lem would not concern me at all. 


Mr. Havicnursr: That raises an interesting question, though: Is i 
feasible or wise or a workable idea to segregate older workers—that is 
to build up a department or business consisting entirely of olde 
workers? 


Mr. Martin: On that point there is a very strong feeling on the par 
of all of us who are involved in personnel work. I believe that segre 
gation of older workers is not a well-founded practice in any type o 
industry. For one thing, by segregating older people particularly, you 
do not gain the advantages that their loyalty and stability and skill wil 
give to the younger people in your plant or in your store. And segre 
gating them does, I think, increase any inefficiency, if inefficiency exists 
in the older worker. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is, you would say that it is often a usefu 
thing to have older workers distributed throughout the organization 
because they have a good influence on morale. 


Mr. Martin: I would go a little further than that. I would say that i 
is not only useful but desirable. I would agree with Bills’s comment tha 
the “Don’t Come Monday” Club is more frequently practiced by peopl 


who are forty years away from retirement chronologically than thos 
who are near it. 


Mr. Havicuursr: What about productivity in general? Do you fin 
that the productivity of the worker goes down rapidly as he gets older 


Mr. Brits: There is an age when it does, but it differs with differen 
people. Our foremen and superintendents determine that fact. And 
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rd : oe 
ink that their reports should be the basis for determining a retirement 
re of an employee or a retirement date of an employee. 


Mrs. Breckrinrince: Certainly your actual retirement ages show that 
‘oductivity keeps up to quite advanced years. 


Mr. Bits: That is correct. 


Mr. Havicuurst: This Rounp Tasre has been good news, I believe. 
7e have learned that flexible retirement plans are possible and are also 
_ practice in businesses and industries all over the United States. We 
ave learned from representatives of retail business and of heavy indus- 
y that flexible retirement which is adapted to the individual is pos- 
ble. Such a program requires preparation for retirement. It means 
lat people should ready themselves and find out the kind of retire- 
ent plan that fits them best. It also affirms an important moral and 
cial principle: that a person should work so long as he wants to do so 
id so long as he is reasonably productive. 


xy 


WHAT IT MEANS TO RETIRE FROM WORK* 
By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST : 


The Committee on Human Development, The University of Chicago 


IN THE weekly newspaper pub- 
lished by the inmates of the Michi- 
gan State Prison, the issue for Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, has a leading article 
headlined “Years No Occasion To 
Retire Elderly Men to Inactivity.” 
The story reports that the prison pol- 
icy is to work out a gradual plan of 
retirement for aging prisoners in- 
stead of cutting them off the work 
list at an arbitrary age. A reclassifica- 
tion committee, working with the 
medical department, assigns older 
prisoners to appropriate work, and 
the article says approvingly that all 
aged persons pronounced capable of 
employment by the medical depart- 
ment are working at the present 
time. 

Many an older man in the “free” 
world outside, upon reading this 
story, says to himself, “If they treat 
old men that well in prison, Id al- 
most like to spend the rest of my life 
there.” It is regarded as humane to 
keep older prisoners at work in the 
penitentiary. Why should older men 
be denied a chance to work in every- 
day life? Retirement is the greatest 
man-made problem in the lives of 
most of us. It is a problem for us, 
because work is so important in our 
lives. It is a complex problem, be- 
cause work has a complex meaning 
for us. Although most of us work in 
order to make a living, work has 


other meanings to us as well. Cor 
sequently, we shall inquire into th 
significance of work for people. 

A historian’s answer to the que 
tion of the meaning of work hi 
been given by an Italian, Adrian 
Tilgher, who published a book abou 
twenty-five years ago, entitled Hom 
faber, or Man, the Worker. His boo 
was translated into English by Dor 
thy Canfield Fisher under the titl 
Work: What It Has Meant to Ma 
through the Ages. Tilgher traced tt 
attitudes of people toward wor 
through the writings of religion 
leaders, poets, philosophers, and, i 
more recent times, social theorists. 

“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt the 
eat thy bread,” said Jehovah 1 
Adam, after Adam had eaten tl 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. Ti 
consequent notion of work as a pu 
ishment for original sin, a heavy bu 
den, persisted among the ancient H 
brews and was held, too, by the a: 
cient Greeks. Their word for wot 
was taken over into the Latin la 
guage as poena—‘sorrow.” Wot 
was a hard, burdensome thing— 
be shunned if possible—for 
Greeks. 

They welcomed laborsaving inve 
tions as a means of easing the burdk 
of work. Antipater of Thessalonic 
a Greek poet of Cicero’s time, < 
claimed the invention of the wat 


* Reprinted by special permission of the author. 
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heel for grinding grain as the giver 
freedom from work to female 
ves. He wrote: 
Cease from grinding, ye women who 
il at the mill; sleep late, even if the 
owing cocks announce the dawn. For 
emeter has ordered the nymphs to 
srform the work of your hands, and 
ey, leaping down on top of the wheel, 
in its axle, which, with its revolving 
jokes, turns the heavy Nisyrian mill- 
ones. We taste again the joys of the 
‘imitive life, learning to feast on the 
“oduct of Demeter without labor. 

In contrast, in the centuries before 
le coming of Christ, the Persian fol- 
wers of their prophet Zoroaster 
roclaimed a more positive meaning 
f work. They believed that the man 
ho works is in league with Ahura 
fazda, the spirit of goodness, against 
.e forces of Ahriman, the spirit of 
vil. 

Medieval Christianity carried on 
1¢ Hebrew concept of work as an 
strument of expiation and purifica- 
on ‘whereby man could redeem his 
ul and fit himself for Heaven. The 
ice of St. Benedict rings down 
rough the Middle Ages, “Work, 
9 not despair,” and his Order set an 
‘ample by devoting one-third of the 
aking day to work. 

Gradually the attention of men 
ifted from the future world to the 
esent one, and they came to see 
ork more positively as both a right 
id a duty. With Martin Luther we 
n date the beginning of the modern 
ew of work. Work, he said, was a 
rm of serving God. The best way 
‘serving God was to do most per- 
etly the work of one’s occupation. 
ather placed a crown on the sweaty 
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forehead of labor. The German word 
Beruf, or “calling” took on a reli- 
gious color. Every man was in a way 
divinely “called” to his occupation. 


As the eighteenth century inaugu- 
rated the Age of Reason, work came 
to be viewed even more positively. 
Voltaire saw history as progress, to 
be won by work. At the end of his 
Candide, the three heroes settle down 
on the banks of the Bosphorus to find 
peace in work. Pangloss says, “Man 
was not born for repose.” Martin 
says, “Yes, work without arguing 
about it is the only way to make life 
endurable.” And Candide closes with 
the words, “Let us cultivate our gar- 
den.” 

Adam Smith proclaimed that the 
wealth of a nation consisted of the 
quantity of labor it can produce. 
Work is the beginning of all wealth. 
With Adam Smith, work is seen as 
the controlling factor in the success 
or failure of mankind. 

The nineteenth century saw work 
glorified. The whole human race 
was put to toiling under the stimulus 
of European industrialization. There 
was universal conscription in the 
army of labor. Even the South Sea 
islanders were put to gathering coco- 
nuts to trade for the goods of an in- 
dustrial civilization. 

Kant blessed these ideas by argu- 
ing that knowledge is work. To 
know is to do, to act, to produce. And 
another German philosopher, Fichte, 
proclaimed: “In activity alone can 
man find happiness.” Work came to 
be regarded as its own reward, bring- 
ing to man the joys of strength and 
activity. 


\ 
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Goethe summed up this attitude 
in his story of Faust, who spent his 
lifetime seeking happiness in many 
ways and never quite finding it until 
as an old man he set to work to 
drain a marshy land, so that people 
might live and work there. In this 
act he found the highest happiness. 


With Goethe we almost see work 
as a privilege—as the best thing life 
has to offer. But this is a view of 
utopia, not of the present. Fourier, 
the French social theorist, saw work 
in his ideal society in that way. He 
said that in the past men worked be- 
cause of three reasons: poverty, 
avarice, or coercion by society or reli- 
gion. But in the future ideal society, 
men will run to work as to a festival. 
Everyone will be assured of a liveli- 
hood and will do the sort of work 
which he likes best. Servile tasks will 
be performed by everyone, in rota- 
tion. 

The idea of work as a pleasure in 
itself has never been advanced as the 
basic meaning of work for the entire 
population in any actual society, 
though it has been recognized that 
some people, especially artists, enjoy 
their work for its own sake; and 
Thorstein Veblen postulated an “in- 
stinct of workmanship” which sug- 
gested that men might work for the 
rewards inherent in doing a good 
job. 

In the newest forms of social and 
economic order, the Communist 
and Fascist states, work is proclaimed 
as obligatory for all and as an activ- 
ity to be controlled by the state. “He 
who works not, eats not.” 


These attitudes toward work, pre- 


vailing at one time or another in t. 
history of western Europe, have : 
left their residues in the modern ma 
Work is to him a duty, and a righ 
and, less clearly and universally, 
privilege. When we ask a pers 
what his work means to him, 1 
find him using terms which ste 
from these basic attitudes and c 
scribe more concretely the place th 
work has in his life. 

A psychological inquiry into t 
meaning of work was conducted | 
a German, Hendrik de Man, short 
after World War I and publish 
under the title, Der Kampf um « 
Arbeitsfreude. While lecturing at t 
Labor School in Frankfurt, de M: 
asked his students to write abo 
their attitudes toward their wor 
From their accounts, he conclud 
that pleasure predominated over d 
taste in their work. De Man’s ana 
sis of the essays of his German wot 
ers, together with our own analy: 
of interviews with a large number 
older American workers, leads us 
see that work has as many as eig 
different meanings in the lives of o 
or another person. 


1. A basis for self-respect and ser 
of worth—The idea of work as 
religious duty has so thoroughly p 
meated Western civilization tl 
most people rely heavily for th 
self-respect on their vocational p 
formance. This is especially true 
the middle-class business and p 
fessional man. He reaches the heig 
and touches the depths of his life 
his vocational successes and failui 
He feels that his worth both in t 
world and the next one deper 
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argely on how well he conducts his 
yusiness or profession. 


A boy of seventeen wrote, in an- 
wer to the question, “What is the 
vorst thing that could happen to 
fou?”: “The worst thing that could 
lappen to me is to fail utterly in the 
yrofession I have in mind.” At this 
arly age he was already stating an 
ttitude that based his self-respect 
ipon his vocational performance. 


2. A source of prestige or recogni- 
ion by others—The search for so- 
jal approval or recognition by oth- 
rs as a worthy person represents one 
Mf the principal life-motives for most 
eople; and, with the value placed in 
yur society on the results of work, it 
s no wonder that work has become a 
ource of prestige or social recogni- 
ion for many men and women. The 
Major avenue to social prestige for 
American men is that of occupation. 
Distinction in any line of honest 
vork is quickly rewarded by social 
pproval. In our inquiries, however, 
ve have not found people so ready 
o speak of social prestige or recog- 
lition by others as an important 
value in their work, as they are to 
peak of self-respect as the principal 
ralue. 


3. A locus of social participation. 
—Even though a man or woman 
nay not base his self-esteem or get 
ocial prestige from vocational per- 
ormance, he may satisfy therein his 
asic need for social participation. To 
ye with other people—to share their 
leasures, enjoy being appreciated by 
hem and appreciating them, to com- 
nunicate with them—is a basic hu- 


man need which many people satisfy 
in the job situation. 

This is probably a major element 
in job satisfaction in mass-production 
industries and in all kinds of work 
which do not demand a high level of 
skill or a high degree of individual 
absorption in the job. One of de 
Man’s workers, a young woman em- 
ployed in a cigarette factory, said, 
“After lunch we used to sing to- 
gether, in order to avoid getting 
sleepy. The foreman did not object 
to our singing. I noticed that the 
monotony and dreariness of our work 
decreased, and our productivity in- 
creased.” She discovered what was 
established scientifically in American 
studies later on, that production of 
workers in a mass-production indus- 
try tends to go up or down with the 
degree of satisfaction they get from 
social participation. 

The following excerpt from an in- 
terview with a man of sixty-eight 
illustrates this attitude toward work. 
The man, Dominic, was employed 
as a janitor in a factory, where he 
had ample opportunity to talk with 
and work with other people. Al- 
though financially able to retire at 
sixty-five, he refused to do so. 


INTERVIEWER: Your job is steady? 

Dominic: Yes, when I was sixty-five, 
they told me I could retire, but I want 
to work as long as I can. I like to work. 
It gets too lonesome when you don’t 
have work to do. 

Dominic’s wiFE: The children want 
him to work less hours and take it easier, 
but he won’t do it. 

Dominic: No, I feel good, and I like 
to work, and I’d rather be working than 
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doing nothing. There are some fellows 
who are half my age who want to get 
out of work when they can, and they 
can’t do as much work as I do, or they 
don’t. I’ve worked all my life, and I 
like it, especially where you have a lot 
of people around and can visit with 
them while you work. 


Another of de Man’s workers, a 
young woman typist of twenty-six, 
wrote: “Office work was never a goal 
in itself. It filled the day for me and 
brought me into contact with other 
people and gave me experience. The 
work was not so much the experience 
for me as the people I worked with. 
I experienced them.” And a man of 
thirty-four, a weaver, said: “To be 
frank, I enjoyed the pretty girls in 
the factory and the opportunity to 
play tricks on them.” 


4. A source of intrinsic enjoyment 
or of creative self-expression —Some 
people enjoy their work for its own 
sake. They take the attitude of the 
artist who works for the sheer joy of 
working. The person with a highly 
developed talent or skill may fall into 
this group—the research scientist, the 
cabinetmaker, the violinmaker, the 
musician, the famous criminal law- 
yer. Retirement is unthinkable to 
such people, and usually they manage 
to keep on working as long as they 
are physically able to do so. 

De Man found that a number of 
his workers who were employed in 
the printing trades got this kind of 
joy in their work. For example, a 
printing-press operator wrote: “To 
each pressman his machine is his 
property, a piece of himself... .The 


pressman gives loving and tender 


care to his machine. . . . In the beaut 
and neatness of his product he fin 
joy....A job pleases me most whe: 
it arouses within me a strong inn 
activity.” 

A young musician, playing . 
woodwind instrument in an orches 
tra, wrote: “During a classical con 
cert I feel the longing for the Beauti 
ful and the Good rise in me; in spe 
cially melodious spots I like to clos 
my eyes and be alone. All my sor 
rows and cares disappear.” 

5. A way of being of service t 
others—In certain vocations th 
service motive is very strong—sucl 
occupations as the ministry, med: 
cine, social work, and nursing. Eve: 
in business, which is said so often t 
be dominated by the profit motive 
the service motive is emphasized b 
many people. Probably “being c 
service” is really a means of securin 
self-respect and social approval, an 
so might be classified with thes 
meanings of work. But it comes ov 
so explicitly in our interviews wit 
people that it seems worthy of sp 
cial mention. 

6. A way of making time pass- 
Although the idea of working as a 
escape from boredom may seer 
strange to people who have had the 
lives full of work and other interes 
ing things, there are many peop 
who would be hard pressed to fill th 
void in their lives if there was r 
work to do. Work is a habit and, c 
the whole, a satisfying habit to mo 
people. If their work is taken frot 
them, they have to learn new habi 
for a very large fraction of the 
waking time. 


The difficulty of filling the void 
ft by lack of work was seen in a 
dy of the unemployed people of a 
iennese suburb during a long 
tiod of economic depression when 
actically the whole town was out 
work. Lazarsfeld and Jahoda 
und that a major problem of the 
ople was to find ways of making 
e time pass. Their self-esteem and 
cial prestige did not suffer severely, 
yr everybody else in the community 
as also out of work. 
The fact of pleasure in repetition 
sometimes overlooked by people 
ho complain that mechanization 
ad mass production tend to make 
bor monotonous. As long as other 
wards are present in the work sit- 
ation, monotony and repetition are 
ot distasteful to the majority of 
orkers. In fact, they become so 
abituated to repeating a certain set 
‘motions that they resist any change 
| the routine. The story is told of an 
derly woman whose task was to 
inch three holes in a lampshade. 
fter a time the design of the lamp- 
ade was changed, and she was told 
‘punch four holes. She objected to 
is but was told by her superior to 
‘ton with the job. For days there- 
ter as she slowly habituated herself 
‘the new procedure, she muttered 
herself, “Dammit! I gotta punch 
ur holes.” 
7. A way of earning a living— 
o almost all people, work, of course, 
s the significance of earning their 
od, clothing, and shelter. If this 
ere its only meaning, retirement 
ould have no pain for them as long 
they had comfortable pensions or 
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adequate savings. But the number of 
people who see little beyond this 
purely economic meaning of work is 
extremely small. 


8. A heavy and unpleasant bur- 
den.—With all the weight of histori- 
cal and religious tradition behind it, 
we might expect the view of work as 
a burden and an unpleasant duty to 
be widespread. Such an attitude was 
reported by a retired civil servant, 
who said, “The happiest day of my 
life was my last day on that job. It 
seemed as though I was being re- 
lieved of a heavy burden. Since the 
day I retired I have had so much fun 
that I wonder why I didn’t quit work 
earlier.” But very few of the people 
we have interviewed have admitted 
that their work has this meaning to 
them. 


STUDIES OF THE MEANING OF WORK 


Recently we have been asking 
people systematically what meanings 
their work has for them. Most of 
them recognize that work has some 
degree of almost all these eight mean- 
ings. They can usually select a first 
and second and third choice among 
the various meanings, and thus we 
are able to study the relative impor- 
tance of the several meanings of 
work to individuals and to groups of 
individuals. The method is simple 
but clearly open to objection on the 
ground that people often do not un- 
derstand their own deep-seated mo- 
tives. But, with the limitation that 
we are dealing with the conscious 
motives of people, the method ap- 
pears to be sound. It is not open to 
the objection that some of the mean- 


qT 
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ings are generally thought to be more 
“noble” than others. With the pos- 
sible exception of the eighth mean- 
ing on the list (heavy and unpleasant 
burden), there seems to be none that 
has any sort of stigma attached to it 
in the minds of any considerable 
number of people. 


It has become evident that work 
has different meanings to different 
people, even though they are in the 
same occupation. For instance, one 
physician says that his work is pri- 
marily a way of being of service to 
others, while another one says that it 
is a source of self-respect, and an- 
other says that it is a means of being 
creative. We have made preliminary 
studies of the meaning of work to 
physicians, public-school teachers, 
Methodist ministers, and photoen- 
gravers. While there appear to be 
some differences among these groups, 
they agree in selecting the following 
meanings as the most significant: 
self-respect, social participation, sense 
of being creative, and earning a liv- 
ing. 

Just now we are making a more 
careful study of several occupations 
under the direction of Mr. Eugene 
Friedmann, including unskilled and 
semiskilled workers as well as the 
skilled workers and _ professional 
workers already mentioned. Further- 
more, Miss Janet Bower is studying 
differences in the meaning of work 
between men and women in busi- 
ness. 

What will these findings imply for 
the theory and practice of retire- 
ment? If there were some occupa- 
tional groups for whom work was 


no more than a means of securing th 
economic necessities, a good retire 
ment policy would obviously be tha 
of providing adequate pensions a 
whatever age the society can affor 
to allow them to quit working. Fo 
example, we have heard about a post 
man who accumulated enough re 
tirement credit to retire at age fifty 
seven with a pension of $129 
month. He and his wife had alway 
wanted to live on a farm, and the 
bought a small farm in the Ozark 
with their savings. As soon as h 
reached the age of fifty-seven, he re 
tired and was able to live comfortabl 
on his pension. This man apparentl 
was not getting enough satisfactio 
from his work as postman to cor 
tinue it, after he had found othe 
means of economic security. Yet, w 
know another postman who refuse 
to quit work even at seventy becaus 
he enjoyed his daily route so muck 
When his legs finally gave out o 
him, he retired with bitterness an 
became a grouchy and irritable ol 
man. 


Most people get other reware 
from their work than the purely ec 
nomic ones, and they are bound 1 
lose satisfactions when they retir 
unless they can find substitutes « 
unless these lost satisfactions can | 
compensated for by others of a diffe 
ent nature. 


If there is any occupational grot 
for whom work has a single prima: 
and overbearing meaning, such — 
the source of self-respect, a good px 
icy might be to put all these peor 
as they grow older on simpler jot 
or shorter hours, but keep them 


k. Thus the amount of work they 
might taper off in their later 
turity, without their losing the 
in value that lay in the job for 
m. If it proves that some occupa- 
al groups do have a single pre- 
inant pattern of work meanings, 
haps an employment-retirement 
icy can be worked out to give the 
jority of people in these groups a 
ximum of the satisfactions that 
tk brings to them. 


ut the principal conclusion to 
ich our preliminary results bring 
is that the work meanings are so 
ied among individuals in a given 
upation that no occupation-wide 
is likely to be very helpful. In- 
d, what must be looked for is a 
ible employment-retirement pro- 
—one that gives the individual 
eral choices, one of which will 
bably fit fairly well his particular 
tern of work meanings. For exam- 
,a company might have some such 
n as the following set of alterna- 
s for its older employees: full re- 
ment at the request of the indi- 
ual with a fair pension, any time 
er the age of sixty; part-time em- 
yment at the request of the indi- 
ual or his supervisor any time 
er the age of sixty; shift to another 
of work with less responsibility 
requiring less skill. 


he shift to another type of em- 
yment with less responsibility 
nd, usually, less pay) is not liked 
ry well by most people in the occu- 
tional groups we have studied. 
1ey prefer a shift to part-time em- 
yment in their regular work rather 
in a shift to a new line of work. 
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Yet there are instances where such 
shifts have been made with great 
satisfaction. For example, we have a 
record of a man who was a successful 
manufacturer but sold his business in 
his middle fifties. After doing noth- 
ing for a short time, he decided that 
idleness was not his style, and he 
went back to work, first as a life in- 
surance salesman, then under one of 
his sons in the latter’s business. Com- 
ing to age seventy, he left his son’s 
business and entered a home for el- 
derly men. As soon as he had settled 
in this home, he took a forty-hour-a- 
week job in a factory and, in addi- 
tion, worked on week ends as a door- 
man at a movie theater. At the age of 
seventy-six he retired from the fac- 
tory job but continued with his work 
at the theater. 


One occupational group very fre- 
quently changes work at retirement. 
These are the YMCA secretaries, 
who usually retire at sixty or shortly 
afterward, and most of whom seek 
other full-time positions as chamber 
of commerce directors, directors of 
church councils, real estate salesmen, 
and fund-raisers. These new jobs are 
usually on the same prestige level as 
that of YMCA secretary, though the 
salary is often somewhat less than the 
salary received just before retirement. 


The ideal occupation from the 
point of view of retirement-flexibility 
is self-employment: ownership of a 
business or a farm, law practice, 
medical practice. Here the individual 
can usually determine his own retire- 
ment pattern, assuming he has fair 
health. He can retire suddenly or 
turn his business or practice gradual- 
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ly over to a son or a junior partner 
or allow his business or practice to 
taper off slowly. 

In any event, no one can escape 
some necessity of readjustment at the 
end of his work career unless he dies 
rather suddenly while still quite ac- 
tive in his work. The quality and 
quantity of work of most people 
must drop off even under the best 
of circumstances, and the values in 
work must diminish in rough corre- 
spondence. Therefore, it is well for 
the individual to seek substitute 
satisfactions. They can be found, 
though with greater difficulty for 
some work-meaning patterns than 
for others. The following interview 
illustrates the finding of a substitute 
pattern in a case where work had 
primarily an economic meaning and 
the individual did not get other satis- 
factions from his occupation. 

Alf Benson had been a farm la- 
borer all his life, working mostly 
alone. His work did not satisfy his 
strong need for social participation; 
and he met this need by going into 
town on Saturday and Sunday and 
loafing with his friends. Unlike 
Dominic, who found social participa- 
tion on his job, Alf had to get away 
from his work to meet this need. Alf 
had “retired” of his own volition 
when he became eligible for an old 
age pension at the age of sixty-five. 
The interviewer found Alf at his 
favorite tavern and reported his con- 
versation as follows. 


Description of Alf: Alf is a non- 
descriptlooking man about 5 feet 6 
inches tall, and weighing about 145 
pounds. He has watery blue eyes, and 


about half of his teeth are missing. Th 
are noticeable gaps in the front a 
what teeth there are, are quite toba 
stained. He has thinning grayish-bl. 
hair and a weatherbeaten complexi 
He wears a perpetual grin and see 
quite good-natured. He was dressed 
a battered felt hat, blue denim sh 
blue overalls, and black work shoes. 
was also wearing a tattered mackin 
coat. 


INTERVIEWER: Don’t you work ata 
thing now, Alf? 

AtF: Well, no, I’m over sixty-fi 
and I get that pension. I’ve worked m 
of my life, and now the governm 
takes care of me. Isn’t that the way 
should be? 


INTERVIEWER: Well. in some cz 
that’s true, but you look like you 
healthy enough to keep on working 


AuF: But I’m over sixty-five. I de 
have to work anymore. 


INTERVIEWER: Well, in some cz 
this way. There are some people v 
are only forty-five or fifty who are 
able to work and can’t get their p 
sions, and then there are others | 
yourself over sixty-five or seventy t 
can still work and do without a p 
sion. Wouldn’t it be better if you t 
the money that you’re getting now < 
gave it to those people who re: 
needed it? 


Ar: Hell, no. I worked all my | 
and now I’m sixty-five the governm 
takes care of me. That’s the way t 
said it should be, and that’s the way i 


INTERVIEWER: Well, you feel 1 
when anyone reaches the age of si 
five, he should stop working and 
money from the government, is t 
right? 

AF: Sure, that’s when you s 
workin’, It says so in the laws. So t 
support you from then on in. Th 


ag to let them keep on doing it. 
viewER: Well, do you save any 
money that they send you? - 

No! I spend it all. Why should 
it? It’s going to-come in ev 
If I-save it, I might lose-it and 
les I have no one to leave it to. 

ERVIEWER: Well, do you spend it 


: Sure, F-don’t need any clothes, 
d my-rent isn’t very much. Besides 


F F: What a foolish question. All my 
*ve been drinking beer. Ever since 
3a little boy I drank beer. We al- 
had it at home, and I’ve always 
ed it, and besides where else-could 
50 and sit.all afternoon for just a 
a? nnies. 4 : 
INTERVIEWER: Wouldn't it be cheaper 
fake the beer home and drink it there? 
‘Aur: Then I wouldn’t have anyone 

eek to. You get awful lonesome, you 

nov Ny sitting at home by yourself. I 
me up here, and drink my beer, which 
ii e to do, and I see all these old so- 

sos that I like to argue with, and 
lave a good time. 
Oe rearins Well, you -are pretty 
a satisfied, then, with the life you 
Jeading now, and you intend to con- 
re on that way until IT you die, is that 


‘Avr: “Sure, I’m over sixty-five. The 
syernment will take care of me, and 
don’ t have anything to ey about 
é more. 


robably ie most_ easily subst: 
ited of the satisfactions which work 
tin ings, besides the economic one, is 
is one of pleasure i in social partici- 
ation. If one’s friends retire at the 


an dole ie me now, and 


‘on food and drink, then? e 
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“same time sath can be find: at-some 


social rendezvous, or if new friends ~ 
can be found, the task of adjustment — 


‘to retirement is relatively easy. 


~ Where the service motive is strong, 


ery ~=substitute activities may -be found 


which also have a service. value, even 
though the money earned is pang = 
gible. J 
Making the time pass seems to be 
something of a problem with most 
people shortly after they retire. Very 
few of them have enough other 
things to do to fill in the time now 
open to them. The solution for them 
is to develop other interests, both be-— 
fore-and after. retiring. 

-For persons. whose work meaning 
is creative self-expression, as well_as 
for those who find a source of self- 


-respect and of social prestige in their 
work, the finding of substitute satis-_ 


factions is most difficult. Retirement 
for them inevitably means_ relin- 
quishment of the major satisfactions 
of life. The best thing for them is a 
gradual tapering-off of their work, 

during which time they gradually 
learn to live without working. ~ 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO?. 

With work occupying a central 
place in the lives of practically all 
people during their years of active 
adulthood, it is only to be expected 
that retirement will be a bitter expe- 
rience for most of them. How can 
retirement be adjusted:so that it will 
fit the individual better? How can 
individuals prepare themselves bet- 
ter for their retirement? 

The. general principle _ which 
should be followed with respect to 


retirement is: The individual should 


“ ‘ “ete: Pe ie Ae es r at Px: 
= 'y = “ ae ge = 


be allowed 10 work as long as he is 
reasonably productive and desires to 


work; he should be allowed to retire 
with reasonable security and satisfac- 


tion any time after the age of sixty- 


five. Some measures for realizing 
this principle are the following: 


1. Work out objective procedures » 
- for judging the productivity of an 
~ individual. ‘These procedures must 


depend on the nature of the occupa- 


‘tion. They will generally include a 


medical examination and either a di- 
rect- measure of productivity or the 
judgment of the person’s colleagues 
concerning the quality of his work 
and of his relations with those with 
whom he must cooperate: When ob- 
jective procedures for evaluating pro- 
ductivity are in use, people will be 
more ready to retire without bitter- 
ness toward their employers or their 
associates. However, it must be ad- 
mitted that just those people who 
get the most feeling of prestige and 
sense of worth from their vocation 
will be the most difficult to convince 
that they are no longer “reasonably 
productive and efficient.” 


2. Devise work assignments which 
involve a slow tapering-off of re- 
sponsibility and energy outlay, un- 
der conditions which maintain an 
adequate level of productivity in the 
work situation. In general, produc- 
tivity will be bettered in a situation 


people of mixed ages. Having m 


productivity will be bettered en ) 
to compensate ‘for some loss in 
in retaining workers.t0 later z a 


3. Work toward adequate co. 
nomic security for retired people 
This means, in effect, « expansion anc 
improvement of Social Security 
pension plans to provide assurance 
security in terms of the individu : 
previous standard of living.” 

4. Encourage people i in- later 1 mit 
dle age to develop attractive- Re i 
tutes for employment, ‘such as 
dening, arts and: crafts, and civic aC 
tivities. 


5. Encourage the octal af: 4 
cial. organizations among — olde 
people, with the aim of suppleme it 
ing their social participation among 


time on their hands, those who enje 
social activities should have more op 
portunities of this sort: ; 


6. Through counseling se 
provided. by community agencies 
churches, universities and private or 
ganizations, help older people @ 
to take care of their health. anc 
finances and (bd) to reorganize thei 
feelings about work and retiremen 
so as to accept their withdrawal fron 
the world of work with ; a | minimur 
of discomfort. 
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